Oxford and its Story

in most matters, Henry VII. showed magnificence in
building and in works of piety. In Westminster Abbey
he erected one of the grandest chantries in Christendom ;
and it was for the exclusive benefit of the monks of
Westminster that he established at Oxford three
scholarships in Divinity, called after his name, and each
endowed with a yearly income of ten pounds (Maxwell
Lyte).

Of Henry's parents, his mother, the Lady Margaret .
Countess of Richmond,1 took a warm interest in
Oxford as in Cambridge, where she founded two
colleges. It was she who founded the two Readerships
in Divinity at Oxford (1497) and Cambridge, the
oldest professorial chairs that exist in either University,
His characteristically frugal offering was not the
only sign of his favour which Henry vouchsafed to
Magdalen. He sent his eldest son, Prince Arthur,
frequently to Oxford. When there the boy stayed
in the President's lodgings and the purchase of two
marmosets for his amusement is recorded in the college
accounts. One of the old pieces of tapestry preserved
in the President's lodgings represents the marriage of
the prince with Catherine of Aragon. It was pro-
bably presented to the President (Mayhew) by
him.

It is possible that Henry VII. also contributed
to the cost of building that bell tower, which is the
pride of Magdalen and the chief ornament of Oxford.

1 After this patroness of learning Lady Margaret Hall was
named. (For this and other Women's Colleges see pp.
417, 418.) Women students first granted the privilege of
attending University lectures (iS8o), then of being examined
by the University Examiners (1884), were finally admitted to
full membership of the University (i 920). This step coincided
with the abolition of Greek as a compulsory subject for ex-
amination. Women's Colleges are governed by Councils, but
will no doubt in time become self-governing communities.
'1 he academical cap worn, by women students is a happy
adaptation of the medieval biretta (v. p. 420).
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